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President Lajeunesse is getting to know Concordia in depth 





This year, 4,400 international students from more than 160 countries will hit the books at Concordia. More than 400 of 
them enjoyed a reception at Newtown on Crescent St. on Sept. 16. President Claude Lajeunesse welcomed them, saying, 
“Concordia is the most multicultural and multi-ethnic university you will find.” Seen with him in the photo, from left to 
right are Trey Wadsworth (Urban Studies, from New York), Annica Eriksson (John Molson School of Business, from 
Sweden), and Nathalie Berner (another business student, from Norway). 


Photography receives $510,000 gift 


MARC LOSIER 





Concordia’s graduate photography 
program _ recently _—received 
$510,000 from the Roloff Beny 
Foundation as part of its Canadian 
national scholarship program. 
“This endowment is one of the 
most significant donations made 
to our faculty in recent history,” 
said Fine Arts Advancement 
Officer Dorothy Massimo. 
Established in memory of a 
famous Canadian painter, designer 
and photographer, the annual 
$10,000 Roloff Beny Foundation 
Fellowship in Photography ensures 
the strength of the graduate pro- 
gram at Concordia for a long time 
to come. Annual payouts from the 
endowment will also go towards 
replacing outdated equipment, 
and thus benefiting undergraduate 
photography students as well. 
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Free PhDs to retain brains 


The Faculty of Fine Arts was 
contacted in September 2004 by a 
foundation representative who 
requested anonymity, Massimo 
said. 

“The school’s courtship of the 
foundation began small, with 
discussions of the potential fel- 
lowship.” 

Talks continued _ steadily 
throughout the fall, but escalated 
in early 2005 when she learned of 
the foundation’s plans to make 
several large donations before 
dissolving. 

In the end, photography pro- 
grams at Concordia University, 
Ryerson University in Toronto, the 
University of British Columbia, 


the University of Lethbridge in . 


Alberta, and Nova Scotia's College 
of Art & Design all received dona- 
tions from the foundation. 

In April, the foundation repre- 
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sentative made a_ stop at 
Concordia on a tour of prospec- 
tive schools throughout Canada. 
Professor Genevieve Cadieux and 
assistant professor Marisa 
Portolese (Studio Arts) asked nine 
graduate photo students to 
assemble an exhibition in the 
Bourget gallery. 

Jessica Auer, the first recipient of 
the fellowship, was part of the 
group who worked tirelessly to 
mount the impressive show. 

“We made a huge effort for this. 
We only had three days to prepare. 
We hung the prints the night 
before as a group,” Auer said. 

Following the exhibition, 
Massimo, Cadieux and Portolese 
led the representative on a visit 
through the new — and unfinished 
— visual arts facility at Mackay 
and Ste. Catherine Sts. One month 

Continued on page 9 
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Langford on art photography 


Intends to meet everyone on 
campus over the next year 


BARBARA BLACK 


President Claude Lajeunesse 
intends to spend roughly half his 
time getting to know Concordia in 
depth and half his time promoting 
the interests of Concordia in the 
wider community, including the 
various levels of government. 

“| have plans to meet with every 
sector of the university,’ he said 
recently, Since there are about 100 
separate units, he estimates that 
at the rate of two visits a week, it 
will take him about a year. 

“As I indicated to the Board of 
Governors, certainly for the first 
year, I want to work internally. 

“We have to make sure that the 
whole institution works well 
together. There is always a need to 
approach issues, not only from the 


perspective of the department, 
division or faculty, but from the 
perspective of the whole institu- 
tion. 

“What we want to have is a uni- 
versity that is larger than the sum 
of its parts,” he explained. “This 
relates to the concern that was 
expressed during the search [for 
President] that Concordia is not 
always recognized as well as it 
should be.” 

Lajeunesse said that employees 
should “always think about the 
good of the university in every- 
thing we do, and also in communi- 
cating it. 

“How can we make sure our 
messages will get the best, most 
positive play in our community 
and externally? That is critical.” 

Continued on page 4 





Go for it, 








Stingers’ fullback Mark Kang nimbly n 
et Or during a game at Concordia Stadium on Sept. 17. The Stingers’ winning 
resolve — and their impeccable 4-0 record — will be put to the test when they 
kick off against the 4-0 Laval Rouge et Or on Oct. 2. For more, see page 11. 


Birthday parties 
Two departments celebrate 








avigates his way through a sea of Vert 


® Quebec film in TO 


Archambault wins 





Student assistants struggle to define their role 


KAREN HERLAND 





Their dual role as student-employ- 
ees and a lack of standardization 
across disciplines make teaching 
and research assistantships a 
minefield for many graduate stu- 
dents. 

That was the consensus of the 
small group of Concordia students 
who met on Sept. 17 to discuss 
working conditions with graduate 
students from universities that 
have unions. The discussion was 
part of the Graduate Students 
Association (GSA) conference, 
held Sept. 16 to 18. 

Thomas Chiasson-LeBel, a rep- 
resentative of the newly estab- 
lished students union at UQAM, 
underscored the tensions students 
feel between their role as paid 
employees and the apprentice rela- 
tionship many have with their 
supervisors. It is often difficult for 
students to set boundaries and 
claim rights in such situations. 

Fred Ho, from York University, 
said setting out terms and griev- 
ance procedures between faculty 
and assistants does not diminish 
the potential for a collegial rela- 
tionship. 

“With a rules-based system, 
there's a cultural shift. The rela- 
tionship becomes more formal, 
but also more respectful.” 

This formality also prevents 
professors from exploiting the 
apprenticeship side of the rela- 
tionship. Some professors remind 
students of the valuable experi- 
ence they are getting, even if it 
means unpaid hours, on-call sta- 
tus or putting their own research 
on the back burner. 

Ho said the confusion for every- 
one is “Is it funding or is it work?” 


He cautioned against the use of 
teaching and research assistant- 
ships as incentives for “the best 
students, as if you can determine 
who they are before they get here.” 

Instead, he said that assistant- 
ships should be based on need. 
The York union is now in a posi- 
tion to allocate bursaries, child- 
care subsidies and emergency 
funding for union members in 
need. 

Lillian Radovac, of McGill 
University’s union, said, “If we 
don’t work, we're not here.” For 
many students, that means multi- 
ple part-time or casual jobs, on 
and off campus. 

“God forbid you have a family to 
care for on top of that.” 

Chiasson-LeBel said that the 
first article of the UQAM students’ 
new collective agreement says 
their priority should be their stud- 
ies. University employment should 
facilitate that goal by contributing 
to students’ experience, but not at 
the expense of their own work. 

This is also a central theme of 
the collective agreement at York, 
one that other unionized students 
held up as the model. 

Students from UQAM praised 
York's agreement for addressing 
issues particular to students that 
do not apply to traditional work- 
places. For instance, how do you 
negotiate sick leave if you are 
working in your free time from 
home? 

Currently, the answer to that 
question is different from one fac- 
ulty to another, and even between 
professors in the same depart- 
ment. One student who attended 
the workshop spoke of professors 
who expected their assistants to 
attend every lecture, maintain 
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Dr. Neil Tudiver (bottom row Lelie met Dean of Graduate Studies Elizabeth Sacca, (centre) and Monica Mulrennan, 
Associate Dean of Graduate Studies, Student Affairs (right) just before giving the keynote address at the Graduate 
Students Association Conference on Sept. 15. In the back row are Carolyn Shaffer, Graduate Students Association Vice- 
President, Services, and Jason Moschella, Vice-President, Finances. 


office hours, and address student 
questions via email, in addition to 
staying on top of the material. 
Teaching assistants are also 
expected to mark assignments, 
whether or not they were given 
marking keys or other guidelines. 
In some departments, that respon- 
sibility might extend to a class of 
18 students, in another, more than 
100. Science programs expect 
teaching assistants to staff labs for 
additional hours, the scheduling of 
which is up to the professor. 
Universities lack central infor- 
mation on working conditions 
across departments. Students 
reported that some professors are 
hiring graders out of their own 
budgets. Because these are private 


agreements, there is no set wage or 
job description, and no way to 
know how many students hold 
such positions. Students do not 
know when positions are available 
and how they are allocated. 

Heather Fussell, GSA Vice- 
President Advocacy, pointed out 
that the three grades of teaching 
assistantships at Concordia do not 
clarify the situation. 

Grade 1 is a very broad list of 
tasks, Grade 2 is described as a 
‘subset’ of Grade 1. Although the 
pay is less, the number of tasks or 
expectations is undefined. Grade 
3, the least remunerated position, 


is limited to marking. 
Marc-Etienne Ouimet, who is 
Communications Officer for 


McGill's union, discussed the chal- 
lenges of collecting information 
across faculties. “Whatever you 
do, you have to do it in three or 
four months — well, maybe eight 
months — but after that, it’s a 
whole new group of people.” 

That high turnover is another 
reason that equity across faculties 
has been so elusive, Radovac said. 

The union's role as a collective 
memory that remains after indi- 
viduals graduate and move on is 
one of its strengths: “The adminis- 
tration is also now legally obligat- 
ed to meet with us.” 

Representatives from UQAM 
agreed that a collective agreement 
has legitimized the contribution of 
graduate students. 





AT ISSUE: Provost Singer suggests offering free doctorates 


KAREN HERLAND 





The Sept. 15 issue of Quebec's pre- 
miere newsmagazine, LActualité, is 
a special issue on jobs, and one of 
its features was on how to stop the 
brain drain. 

Number one in a dozen refresh- 
ing ideas is from Concordia 
Provost Martin Singer, who sug- 
gests that Quebec offer doctoral 
programs tuition-free to domestic 
and international students. He 
said that covering those costs 
would help attract and retain bet- 
ter candidates. 

Even Quebec's longstanding 
tuition freeze can not compete 
with universities that provide full 
funding to doctoral applicants. At 
least three Canadian universities 
and many American ones are offer- 
ing tuition exemptions and guar- 
anteed or top-up funding to all 
doctoral applicants. 

A doctoral program in the 
humanities currently costs about 


$1,000 per full-time semester for 
Quebec students and $3,000 per 
semester for international stu- 
dents. Canadian students from 
outside Quebec fall in the middle, 
at $1,700 per semester. 

However, some programs at 
Concordia have funded their grad- 
uate students for years. Doctoral 
candidates in Chemistry, 
Mathematics and Biology can 
expect to receive between $12,000 
and $14,000 a year in funding. 

The students must find supervi- 
sors whose research interests 
match their own and who are pre- 
pared to guarantee funding in the 
form of grants 
teaching/research assistantships. 
Students who can't find supervi- 
sors willing to make that guaran- 
tee are not accepted into the pro- 


gram. 

Paul Widden, graduate program 
director in Biology, said that fund- 
ing has been available during the 
30 years he has been in the depart- 
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ment. “You would not be able to 
find graduate students in the sci- 
ences without funding,” he said. “I 
don’t know how social sciences 
and the humanities get away with- 
out doing so.” 

Joanne Beaudoin, administrative 
director of the School of Graduate 
Studies (SGS), feels a lack of 
recruitment fellowships makes 
attracting top students difficult. 

“Without a doubt, you can not 
attract quality students unless you 
are competitive in how you fund 
them. If you want to have an excel- 
lent program, you, need to attract 
excellent students. When you have 
that, excellent teachers will want 
to come. Excellence attracts excel- 
lence.” 

Tuition at the University of 
Toronto is about $6,000 a year at 
the graduate level. However, 
incoming PhD students are provid- 
ed with a minimum of $12,000 in 
funding in addition to the cost of 


“tuition and fees. This is guaranteed 


annually through fellowships, 
awards, grants or assistantships 
for at least five years. 

According to their web site, the 
University of Toronto was the first 
Canadian university to enact such 
a program in 2000. They did it 
specifically to be competitive with 
American institutions. Vice- 
Provost of Graduate Education, 
Dean Susan Pfeiffer says that the 
university has had to cap enroll- 
ment in most programs and select 
from a larger number of appli- 
cants. 

Although the first group of stu- 
dents admitted with full funding 
has yet to graduate, Pfeiffer is cer- 
tain that the program is “a great 
success.” In fact, her only concern 
is “the minimum funding level is 
low; we're looking at it.” 

- “You also have to consider the 
cost of living,” said Patricia Verret, 
manager of graduate awards in the 
SGS. The U of T’s formula guaran- 
tees a flat amount in addition to 


tuition and fees. Although Toronto 
is expensive, Montreal is no longer 
the bargain it once was. 

Daniel Salée, principal of 
Concordia’s School of Community 
and Public Affairs, warned of 
potential pitfalls in offering tuition 
waivers for all doctoral students. 

“Universities are public institu- 
tions, run on public money,’ he 
said. Keeping tuition higher for 
out-of-province students compen- 
sates for the “loss of human capi- 
tal” to Quebec when these stu- 
dents return to their home country 
or province. 

If tuition is waived for these 
students, they should have to stay 
and contribute their talent and 
research for a certain period of 
time. 

“You can use endowments and 
private funds to attract students, 
but just waiving tuition fees 
means there's no guarantee and 
no social compensation,” Salée 
said. 


The power of photography 
and the pull of perception 


Martha Langford on the ideas behind Image & Imagination 


IRENE CASELLI 





Art historian Martha Langford 
hardly had time to sit down dur- 
ing the opening night of the Mois 
de la Photo: Image & Imagination 
photography festival earlier this 
month. 

As the artistic director of the 
event and the curator of many of 
the festival's exhibitions, she set 
off on a marathon and enthusias- 
tically presided over the openings 
of seven shows in one evening. 

She said she was delighted to 
see curious viewers ask artists for 
explanations of their work at the 
crowded venues. That’s what 
Image & Imagination sets out to 
do. 

Langford said all images, even 
the most realistic ones, are ulti- 
mately a combination of the 
imaginations of the creator and 
of the spectator. 

“There are two ways we use the 
word image,” she explained in an 
interview. “Object images are 
what you expect to see at a pho- 
tographic exhibition, but mental 
images are actually what you're 
involved with.” 

Langford, who teaches Art 
History at Concordia, feels it is 
crucial that spectators become 
aware of the role they play, and 
she incorporates this notion in 
her teaching. 

“When you look at a photo- 
graph at an exhibition, you have 
to ask: Why am I here? What am 
I thinking? What are my expec- 
tations?” she said. 

“Most people do understand 
the power of photography. The 
idea is to excite them with the 
power of perception, enable 


Art historian Martha Langford in the Leonard and Bina Ellen G 


them to articulate what they can 
see.” 

In some of the festival exhibi- 
tions, the role of perception is 
more evident than in others. 

Windows, a retrospective of 
the “window works” of Canadian 
artist Michael Snow, is built 
around the idea of bringing the 
spectator into photographs, 
videos, drawings and sculptures. 

Line Drawing with Synapse, 
2003, a pair of ultrathin light 
boxes hanging from wires, shows 
a camera photographing itself in 
a mirror. Spectators will have the 
feeling the camera is going to 
take a picture of them, but 
they'll als o know that the object 
is in a different physical dimen- 
sion. 

Unstilled Lives is the show at 
Concordia’s Leonard & Bina 
Ellen Gallery. It puts together 
controversial works by 
Australian photographer Destiny 
Deacon and Concordia teacher 
Evergon, in what a curatorial 
essay describes as a “fusion 
between the real and the imagi- 
nary.” 

Hallelujah, the key image of 
the festival (featured on the 
cover of the festival catalogue 
but not exhibited) also reflects 
Langford’s stress on the central 
role the public plays in art. 

The photograph, by emerging 
Montreal photographer Jonathan 
Plante, shows a huge crowd star- 
ing at the Mona Lisa at the 
Louvre museum in Paris, and 
manages to portray the variety of 
emotions that the enigmatic 
painting provokes in viewers. 

Founding director of the 
Canadian Museum of 





allery, where Unstilled Lives is the current show in the 


Contemporary Photography, 
Langford worked for years as an 
independent curator. She began 
teaching full-time at Concordia 
in September 2004. She has col- 
laborated with Montreal's Mois 
de la Photo since its first edition 
in 1989. 

This year’s theme resulted 
from her research on photogra- 
phy and memory, which she 
explored in her PhD thesis at 
McGill University and in her 
2001 book Suspended 
Conversations: The Afterlife of 
Memory in Photographic Albums. 

She is currently finishing a 
new book, Scissors, Paper, Stone: 
Expressions of Memory in 
Contemporary Photographic Art, 
which she began to research dur- 
ing her postdoctoral fellowship. 

Image & Imagination presents 
works in seven galleries around 
Montreal, including Concordia, 
by more than 60 artists from 
Canada, Australia, France, Haiti, 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 

Langford’s book by the same 
name was launched at the 
Canadian Centre for 
Architecture on Sept. 23 by 
McGill-Queen’s University Press, 
Le Mois de la Photo a Montréal 
and the Gail and Stephen A. 
Jarislowsky Institute for Studies 
in Canadian Art, at Concordia. 

Martha Langford will give a 
guided tour of Unstilled Lives this 
afternoon, Sept. 29, at 4:30 p.m. 

She will also discuss the works 
of Australian artist Tracey 
Moffatt at Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts on Nov. 16 at 6 p.m. 

For more information, please 


see www.moisdelaphoto.com. 
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Mois de la Photo festival. Behind her is a work by Australian Aboriginal artist Destiny Deacon, called Oz Series. The show 
also features work by Concordia teacher and well-known art photographer Evergon, drawn from his own everyday life. 
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Concordia faculty, staff and alumni pop up 
in the media more often than you might 


think! 


ales 


news 


Christopher Hinton (Cinema) was the subject of a feature in The Gazette 
regarding his groundbreaking animation. His latest film, C-Note, was 
screened at the Montreal International Film Festival. 


Baljit Singh Chadha, a member of Concordia’s Board of Governors, was pro- 
filed July 25 by Peter C. Newman in Maclean's magazine as part of a series 
on the new Canadian Establishment. Mr. Chadha started his own business 
while he was still a Concordia business student. His company, Balcorp Ltd., 
imports and exports food products, minerals, pharmaceuticals and forestry 
products. He was recently asked by the prime minister to join the Queen's 
Privy Council. 


Jean-Philippe Warren (Sociology and Anthropology), in collaboration with 
journalist Antoine Robitaille, wrote a weekly series in Le Devoir this summer 
called “Dix utopias qui ont forgé le Québec.” The articles, written as biogra- 
phies, presented 10 Quebec visionaries from the era of New France to the 
1970s. 


James Mcintosh (Economics) was interviewed on The Trading Desk (Report 
on Business TV) about the bank merger guidelines federal finance minister 
Ralph Goodale may release this fall. Mcintosh favours mergers, although he 
says the government won't necessarily open the door to them. 


Success for All, a program of intensive literacy support, was the subject of an 
article in The Gazette. The program is offered at two Montreal-area schools, 
Hampstead and Parkdale, under the direction of Philip Abrami and his 
team at the Centre for the Study of Learning and Performance (Education). 
Abrami told The Gazette's Allison Lampert that the program could be adapt- 
ed to bilingual, French immersion and French-language schools, but it 
would need more funding. 


A student summer project led by Judith Patterson (Geography, Planning 
and Environment) was given feature treatment in The Gazette. The article 
focused on biology student Leah Nemiroff and students’ research on dog 
waste composting in the dog run in Notre Dame de Grace Park. 


Second-year film production student Anh Minh Truong, whose film Mon 
Oeil won the prize for Best Short in a competition organized by the NFB and 
the Cannes Film Festival, talked about his film on SRC-R (Montreal). 


Sheila Arnopoulos (Journalism, retired, and MA Sociology) had an article 
published on the Facts and Arguments page of the Globe and Mail on Aug. 
4 titled “Hoofing it in Hyderabad” that told of the perils of crossing the street 
in a big Indian city. She was there doing research for a book on the empow- 
erment of women in rural India. 


In the Globe and Mail, John Connolly (JMSB) and Zsolt Szigetvari 
(Communication Studies) described their invention, Zenome, an innovative 
search directory where editors, not algorithms, decide the relevance of 
search results. 


David Melanson is a Concordia alumnus who is legally blind. He was inter- 
viewed for a story in The Gazette about the closing of an employment cen- 
tre for disabled people. Montreal’s Independent Living Resource Centre lost 
$42,000 in government funding this year. This directly affected Melanson, a 
small business owner using the centre. 


Journalism graduate Elias Makos was featured in a Gazette story titled 
“School is great place to work.” He recounted how his experience as a teach- 
ing assistant helped him get a position as a technical instructor for the 
Journalism Department. He says working in the same place you study is a 
great way to “form relationships with faculty, and that can only help your 
chances of landing a job in the future.” 


Salam Elmenyawi, acting imam of Concordia and McGill, rejoiced at the 
news that 120 imams from across Canada have condemned in a public 
statement religious extremism and terrorism, says an article in La Presse. 
Elmenyawi said this declaration will silence the voices of those accusing the 
Canadian Muslim community of remaining passive after 9/11. 


The Wall Street Journal published a story on July 21 about a recent U.S."neu- 
roeconomic” study on the possible link between brain damage and invest- 
ment decisions. Apparently people who experience lack of emotional 
responsiveness in the brain are more likely to take risks and better invest 
their money. The article mentions a 2002 study conducted by Peter Shizgal 
(Psychology) and Princeton's Daniel Kahneman, who concluded that the 
thought of winning money triggers in humans the same brain activity as 
good tastes, pleasant music and addictive drugs. 


The Journal de Montréal profiled Concordia graduate Caroline Merola (BFA 
86) in July. Now an accomplished comic artist, Merola recently published her 
latest book, L’lle aux monstres, which tells the story of young Odipo. “I like 
monsters,” Merola said.“They don’t have race or colour and they come from 
nowhere, so the children identify with them. Besides, | noticed that kids like 
to be scared a little.” 
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Northern Light i is off to ad pecormen 





President Claude Lajeunesse, who is himself an engineer, toured Northern Light, the only Canadian entry in the Solar 
Decathalon, at an open house on Sept. 16. In the photo,, engineering professor Andreas Athienitis (at left) explains the 
principles behind the construction while Monique Boileau, urban planner of Société d’habitation du Québec (second 
from left) and Dean of Engineering and Computer Science Nabil Esmail (second from right) look on.VThe model is now 
in Washington, D.C., for judging. Once the competition is over, Northern Light will return to the papi campus where 
it will be used as a teaching facility to demonstrate the potential for solar energy. 
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CUFA corrects 
Gazette error 


The following letter was sent to The 
Gazette on Sept. 19, but so far has not 
been published. The author would like 
to share its contents with the 





I am afraid that Peggy Curran has 
misunderstood the market supple- 
ment, an element of the salary 
arrangements negotiated between 
the Concordia University Faculty 
Association (CUFA) and Concordia 
University (“Business school gets les- 
son in real-life belt-tightening;’ Sept. 
14). 

Contrary to what she writes, the 
market supplements at the John 
Molson School of Business are not 
“designed to make up the difference 
between the typical professor's salary 
and the wages he or she could earn in 
the corporate world” Nor do they 
have anything to do with some 












administrator's generosity. 

This system of market supple- 
ments across the university exists 
because academic salaries in some 
disciplines are demonstrably higher 
than in others. The standard of com- 
parison is the Canadian academic 
market where salaries are far below 
those of the corporate world. 

I should also point out that the 
market supplement declines over 
time. Short of other adjustments, fac- 
ulty members who enjoy them at the 
outset would end up earning the 
same as any other faculty member at 
the end of their careers. 

I should add that market supple- 
ments are a new feature of the 
Concordia salary system and those 
whose careers started before the mid- 
1990s do not have them. 

In the John Molson School of 
Business, only a few faculty members 


Faculty Association 


Indian technology students here 


Nine students from four Indian 
Institutes of Technology did 
internships this summer in the 
Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science, organized by 
Thiruvengadam Radhakrishnan, 
Rama Bhat and Balbir Sahni. 

The enrolment of degree stu- 
dents from India has nearly 
tripled over the past four years to 
158 in 2004-05. 

The IIT has seven campuses 


across India. 
There are 10 “IITians” (IIT stu- 


dents and alumni) at Concordia.: 


This summer Dr. Bhat organized a 
meeting at Concordia to discuss 
establishing a Montreal chapter of 
Pan-lIT. 

Pan-IIT chapters foster net- 
working between IITians and pro- 
fessionals from the host coun- 
tries, explained _ Professor 
Radhakrishnan, himself an IITian. 
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EV is home for grad students 


Calling it an “historic occasion,” 
Dean Nabil Esmail opened the 
first Faculty Council meeting in 
the new EV building last Friday. 
The October Senate meeting will 
also be held in the EV building as 
a trial for a possible relocation of 
Senate meetings to that building. 

The building has received rave 
reviews from local media and city 
officials and the public seems to 
have adopted it as a stunning 
addition to the western down- 
town core. 

Despite inevitable opening- 
week kinks, faculty and staff have 
adapted to a new faculty environ- 
ment that creates new links and 
exchanges between areas. 

The vertical campus concept 
has proven to be more than theo- 
retical and the sun-drenched 
staircases have become an inner 
causeway for exchange and social 
interaction between floors. 

Esmail ‘explained that of the 
660 rooms in the Engineering side 
of the complex, only 295 house 
faculty, staff or administrative 


Break down silos: President 


continued from page 1 


“If there are any silos, we must 
find ways to break them down 
and work together so that we cre- 
ate synergy. There's a convergence 
of interests amongst all the facul- 
ties, and I feel we have the 
processes in place to build on this 
synergy.” 

Lajeunesse has organized his 
executive group to ensure opti- 
mum decision-making. This 
group will meet weekly to review 
issues and ensure decisions are 
made in a timely fashion. 

He recently met with Mayor 
Gérald Tremblay, who was 
encouraging when they discussed 
the Quartier Concordia concept 
for the downtown campus area. 

“J'ai eu une excellente rencon- 


"tre avec le maire Tremblay. La ren- 


contre nous a permis de con- 
firmer son appui pour le concept 
du Quartier Concordia. 

Jai pu constater son soutien 


Dr. Frederic Lowy named 
President Emeritus 





Frederick Lowy was named President 
Emeritus in honour of his distin- 


guished service to Concordia 
University by the Board of Governors 
at their Sept. 15 meeting. 

Dr. Lowy served as President and 
Vice-Chancellor of Concordia for a 
decade, and retired May 30. 





pour |’Ecole de gestion John- 
Molson. Nous avons aussi discuté 
de plusieurs dossiers intéressants, 
dont celui des résidences des étu- 
diants.” 

Lajeunesse also had a good 
meeting with Education Minister 
Jean-Marc Fournier. 

“M. Fournier connait bien le 
dossier Concordia. A mon avis, on 
peut s’attendre 4 ce que le gou- 
vernement fasse des déclarations 
sous peu au sujet de ce projet 
majeur. Je crois que le ministre est 
trés au courant des besoins de 
Concordia. 

“Certains ont l’impression que 
l'Université Concordia est suf- 
fisamment financée, mais c’est 
faux. J’ai expliqué au ministre que 
Concordia est sous-financée par 
rapport aux autres universités. Je 
vais continuer de parler au mi- 
nistre et aux fonctionnaires, a 
tous ceux qui sont concernés, et 
de faire valoir les besoins de 
Concordia avec vigueur.” 


Science College presents 
Dr. Adam Frank 


Professor of 
astrophysics, University 
of Rochester 


A Universe of 
Stories: The Power 


of Physics and the 
Power of Myth 


Oct. 6, 8 p.m. 
Oscar Peterson 
Concert Hall 
Loyola Campus 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Free admission 


offices. The other rooms are for 
graduate students. 

In the past, the faculty was only 
able to welcome and house less 
than half of its graduate students. 
In the EV Building, there is space 
for all, including labs, lounges and 
other dedicated graduate studies 
rooms. 

Of the 2,000 identity cards 
issued for the building, more than 
1,700 are for graduate students. 

On any given day, Esmail said, 
there are more than 1,200 gradu- 
ate students spending from eight 
to nine hours in the building. 

“This building probably houses 
the most concentrated collection 
of engineering and computer sci- 
ence expertise in the city,’ Esmail 
said. 

“The building is unique and to 
have so many creative thinkers in 
one building is also unique.” 

The Faculty held a reception for 
the 535 new graduate students on 
Sept. 23, and a large number 
attended. 

Laurie Zack 


Corrections 


There was an error in a title in the 
Senate Notes of our last issue. 
Liselyn Adams is Vice-Provost, 
International Relations. 

Also, Sean Gurd, who was in a 
photo on page 6 of our Sept. 15 
issue, is in the Classics, not the 
Linguistics, program of the CMLL 
department. 

We regret the errors. 
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Farewell to Chris Jackson — for a while 





Outgoing Dean of Fine Arts Christopher Jackson (at right) was given a warm sendoff on Sept. 13 by his colleagues and 
friends. 


The party took place on the 11th floor of the new visual arts facility on Mackay and Ste. Catherine Sts., which has a ter- 
race with a spectacular view of the city. A surprise guest was jazz pianist Tim Jackson, Chris’s brother, who entertained 


guests with a small combo. 


The outgoing dean, who has put in a busy decade at the helm, will stay on a few months as his successor, Catherine Wild, 
assumes her role, and then he'll take an administrative leave. He continues his career as director of the Studio de musique 
ancienne de Montreal, a well-known early music ensemble. 


Shuffle tomorrow for student success 


There's just one day to go to the 
Concordia Shuffle and if the 
bustling activity around the regis- 
tration tables is anything to go by, 
the 16th edition of the annual 
walkathon between campuses will 
be a bigger success than ever. 

This year, participants will have 
the chance to shuffle with 
Concordia’s new president, Claude 
Lajeunesse. Students, faculty, 
staff, senior administrators and 
members of the Board of 
Governors are expected to turn 
out in full force. 

“We're counting on that special 
Concordia spirit to come through 
again this year,’ said Shuffle chair 
Murray Sang. “We had a record 
crowd last year and raised well 
over $57,000 for student scholar- 
ships and bursaries — that’s really 
symbolic of the Concordia com- 
munity’s great spirit and solidari- 
ty with its students.” 





The university's faculty and 
staff associations are offering 
contributions as well as pledges 
for participating members, as are 
deans and vice-presidents. 

The Shuffle will take a new 
route this year, departing from the 
new Integrated Engineering, 
Computer Science and Visual 
Arts Complex and westward 
along de Maisonneuve Blvd., 
wending through Westmount 
Park and then along Sherbrooke 
St. W. to the Loyola Campus. A 
reception and prize draws will 
greet participants at the finish 
line. 

This year, alumni and friends 
are being especially encouraged to 
join in on the walkathon and take 
part in the launch of the Leave a 
Legacy — Adopt-A-Student 


Program. This program allows. 


donors to provide direct financial 
assistance to full-time students by 


establishing a bursary, scholar- 
ship or fellowship. 

As for prizes, the Shuffle 
Organizing Committee has out- 
done itself this year, with offerings 
such as a one-week stay for two at 
a Club Med resort, return airfare 
for two to New York City, travel 
and accommodation packages, 
great gift certificates, and elec- 
tronic and computer devices 
including — very fittingly — iPod 
Shuffles. 

Registration will be open from 
noon to 2 p.m. today at the 
Library Building atrium and GM 
Building lobby on the Sir George 
Campus, and the lobby of the 
Administration Building at 
Loyola. 

Last-minute registrations will 
be taken tomorrew in the brand- 
new Integrated Engineering, 
Computer Science and Visual 
Arts Complex, as of 8:30 a.m. 
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Ching Suen given award for 
pattern recognition work 


SHIRA KaTz 





Ching Y. Suen has spent 30 years 
improving machine recognition 
of handwriting in documents. 
His work was recognized Aug. 30 
in Seoul, when he was presented 
with the 2005 Outstanding 
Achievement Award at the 
International Conference on 
Document Analysis and 
Recognition. 

“It’s a very challenging field,” 
Suen admitted later. The chal- 
lenge is to achieve a level of 
speed and accuracy in recogni- 
tion that can be used by outside 
industries. 

He feels his breakthrough was 
to combine the human recogni- 
tion process with machine 
recognition techniques to pro- 
duce more accurate results, and 
combining different types of rec- 
ognizers together to recognize 
with a superior performance. 


Cheques 


“For example, most kinds of 
handwriting on cheques can be 
read accurately. Machines can 
now read all kinds of handwrit- 
ing, but not writing that is slop- 
py. Humans can’t read sloppy 
handwriting, either. 

Psychologists have done many 
studies on writing habits, styles, 
speed and legibility. Researchers 
have also considered how 
humans distinguish similar 
characters from one another — 
differences that might be misrec- 
ognized by computers. 

Suen said that identification is 
much more accurate than it once 
was, and these improvements 
have significant applications in 
banking. 

There are also implications for 
medicine (e.g., detecting abnor- 
malities in x-rays), in police work 
(e.g., license plate detection), 
among others. 

At the conference in Korea, he 


gave the keynote address, which 
focused on how humans recog- 
nize handwritten characters 
with distinctive features, and 
how this knowledge may be 
transferred to the computer and 
extracted mathematically with 
an ever- higher degree of speed 
and accuracy. 

In addition, a total of 15 
papers were presented by 
researchers associated with 


Concordia: Professors Tien Bui 
and Robert Sabourin, members 
of CENPARMI; postdoctoral fel- 
low Richard Zannibi, doctoral 
student Chunlei He, and doctor- 
al graduates Jie Zhou and 
Jianxiong Dong. 





Ching Suen in Seoul, where he was 
presented with an award for his con- 
tributions to document analysis and 
recognition. 


Suen is the Director of the 
Centre for Pattern Recognition 
and Machine Intelligence, and 
holds the Concordia Research 
Chair in Artificial Intelligence and 
Pattern Recognition. More infor- 
mation about CENPARMI is at 
http://www.cenparmi.concordia.ca/. 

Suen founded ICDAR as well as 
several other conference series. 
He has been appointed deputy 
editor of Pattern Recognition, the 
most popular journal in the field. 


Katrina hurricane student musician helps with relief effort 


Nikolai Giefer’s band will tour the U.S. to raise money for others, then he'll study business 





SNILEVW NOSITIV 


KAREN HERLAND 





Nikolai Giefer (left) enjoyed a flur- 
ry of attention two weeks ago 
when his return to a third year of 
studying the music business at 
Loyola University in New Orleans 
was detoured to Concordia by 
Hurricane Katrina. 

Giefer decided to accept 
Concordia’s appeal to students dis- 
placed by the hurricane. However, 
it appears that Katrina will be 
sending Giefer back south for this 


semester after all. 

The name Loyola is not the only 
thing Giefer’s old and new schools 
have in common. He was attracted 
to Montreal because it has “a good 
music scene, the influence of 
French culture and lots of festi- 
vals,” all elements it shares with 
New Orleans. 

Giefer’s band, Jackrabbit Slim 
(the name of the club where the 
dance contest takes place in Pulp 
Fiction), had been playing clubs 
around New Orleans. 


The band members, who had 
met at school, were ready to launch 
their first CD of danceable 
funk/pop this fall. 

Instead, the hurricane scattered 
Jackrabbit Slim across North 
America, most members returning 
closer to their respective homes. 

Neither Giefer nor the others felt 
they could just leave New Orleans 
behind, so for the next few months 
they will participate in a series of 
benefit concerts for victims of the 
hurricane. 


The Red Cross and Tipitina’s 
Foundation, set up through one of 
their favourite venues in New 
Orleans, are involved in putting 
the tour together. 

Giefer intends to combine 
courses in Fine Arts and the John 
Molson School of Business when 
he returns here in January. 

Another student displaced by 
Katrina is studying at Concordia 
this term. She has family in the 
Montreal area, and is staying with 
relatives. 
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Students plan a Concordia village for Ugandan orphans 
CSU will ask for 50-cent levy to support academic project in East Africa 


ALLISON MARTENS 





Uganda is more than 10,000 km 
away, but two Concordia students 
hope to bridge the distance with a 
program that would permit stu- 
dents to earn academic credit by 
volunteering in orphanages there. 

Less than one year after found- 
ing the Concordia University 
Volunteer Abroad Program 
(CUVAP), Peter Schiefcke and 
Awel Uwihanganye have led two 
fact-finding missions to the 
impoverished East African nation 
to set the groundwork. Last May, 
they and 11 other students went to 
Uganda for a month. 

Uwihanganye is from Uganda, 
and became a Canadian citizen 
only two weeks ago. He said, 
“Being in Canada and seeing the 
potential here and knowing 
Uganda has the same capacity for 
development is very motivating. 
So is the knowledge that 
Concordia students are commit- 
ted to causes such as sustainable 
development and HIV/AIDS 
awareness.” 

According to UNICEF, there are 
nearly one million AIDS orphans 
in Uganda. More than 100,000 
Ugandan children are infected 
with the disease. 

Schiefcke and Uwihanganye, 
who are in their last year of politi- 
cal science, have forged a partner- 
ship with SOS Children’s Villages. 
The NGO builds and administers 


villages around the world that 
house orphans who have been 
abandoned or can no longer live 
with their parents in unstable or 
conflict-ridden areas. 

Schiefcke said they were going 
to set up a Concordia village in 
Entebbe, in the southern part of 
Uganda. 

“But once we toured the north, 
especially the district of Gulu, the 
focus completely changed. It was 
no question after we saw the dev- 
astation in Gulu.” 

For the past 19 years, northern 
Uganda has been embroiled in a 
bloody civil war between the gov- 
ernment and Christian fundamen- 
talist rebels who want to over- 
throw it. Schiefcke and 
Uwihanganye said the fighting has 
subsided in recent years, and 
strict measures would be taken to 
ensure students’ safety. 

They have raised $200,000 
through campus organizations 
such as the Concordia Students 
Union, the business students’ 
association CASA and the Arts 
and Science students of ASFA, the 
Concordia Council for Student 
Life (CCSL) and other donors to 
build a student centre in Gulu that 
would sleep 30 people. 

SOS Villages has donated two 
acres of land for the building, and 
the students expect to break 
ground in December. 

Schiefcke said their proposed 
facilities would eclipse those used 


Above, Concordia students Mark Small (Political Science), Allison Turner (Exercise Science), and Stacey Ool 





(Psychology) give airplane rides to orphaned children at an SOS Children’s Village in Kakiri, southern Uganda. Children 
there are often left to fend for themselves as a result of civil conflict or losing parents to AIDS. 


in Panama and Barbados by stu- 
dents of McGill's development pro- 
gram. 
“We would take it to the next 
level: We're not only building a stu- 
dent centre, it’s a public library for 
the community, an athletics and 
arts centre, schools and housing 
for the orphans. On top of that, all 
facilities would be solar-powered 
and sustainable.” 

The program would see 120 
Concordia students from all four 
faculties make the voyage every 


Communication Studies at 40 
University program was the first in Canada 


ALLISON MARTENS 


Concordia’s Department of 
Communication Studies, which 
celebrated its 40th anniversary 
last weekend, is Canada’s oldest 
communications school. 

It was originally called 
Communications Arts. The 
department was founded by the 
Rev. John O’Brien in 1965 at 
Loyola College. 

Six years earlier, the Jesuits 
had sent O’Brien to the 
University of Southern 
California to earn his doctorate, 
with an eye to having him found 
the department at their school. 

At the time, the discipline was 
just emerging, but their gamble 
paid off. 

Dennis Murphy was in the 
department's first graduating 
class in 1967 and has taught 
there for 35 years. 

“They wanted to get in a bur- 
geoning field, and they did it,’ 
Murphy said. Occasionally, visit- 
ing alumni sit in on classes. “It’s 


very rejuvenating to see that. 
You get a sense that you're doing 
something right when it stands 
the test of time.” 
Communication Studies is 
seen as a fertile breeding ground 
for documentary filmmakers, 
sound technicians and other 
production specialists. 


Theory and practice 


However, one of Murphy’s fel- 
low classmates from the class of 
‘67 says what sets Concordia’s 
program apart from the pack is 
the balance it strikes between 
theory and practice. 

Donat Taddeo taught in the 
department and oversaw it as 
Dean of Humanities from 1979 
to 1985. 

He says the reason students 
were required to complete two- 
thirds of their coursework in 
production and one-third in the- 
ory is obvious. 

“We wanted people who 
would work in the media in a 
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meaningful fashion. If they had 
hands-on experience, this would 
make them better equipped to 


-work in the media industry.” 


Both Murphy and Taddeo said 
their favourite memory is of the 
frenetic energy that has always 
swirled around the program, and 
continues today. 

Taddeo recalled struggling 
through the basement and lobby 
of the Bryan Building between 
classes. 

“There would be so many stu- 
dents sitting, talking, and creat- 
ing. It was an extremely stimu- 
lating environment to be in.” 

Murphy still recalls a chance 
meeting 15 years ago in the 
Bryan Building with someone 
who graduated in the 1970s. “He 
told me, “Man, it still feels the 
same.” 

“That has made the depart- 
ment what it is. 

“It's the drive and determina- 
tion that has always been there, 
regardless of what course you 
take or who is teaching it.” 


year, contributing their time and 
talent to schools and orphanages, 
and completing a project related to 
their discipline. 

The organizers hope students 
will support the project when they 
ask them for a contribution of 50 
cents per credit to help fund it. The 
question will be put to students in 
a referendum during the CSU by- 
elections in November. Meanwhile, 
other long-term funding is being 
solicited. 

Within the next few weeks, a 


promotional video created by 
Concordia Communication 
Studies students, project “partici- 
pants and documentary filmmak- 
ers Michael-Oliver Harding and 
Christine Pellerin will be shown at 
Cinema Politica screenings and on 
CUTV monitors in the Hall 
Building. 

CUVAP anticipates receiving 
association status from the Dean 
of Students, which would make it a 
fully fledged affiliate program of 
the university. 


Speaking to future generations 


Peter van Wyck publishes a book on what we should 
tell our descendants about nuclear dangers ahead 


Signs of Danger: Waste, Trauma 
and Nuclear Threat, a book by 
Communication Studies Professor 
Peter van Wyck, was launched last 
weekend, 

It explores a controversy sur- 
rounding the Waste Isolation Pilot 
Plant in Carlsbad, N.M., where the 
U.S. government has begun piling 
nuclear waste in a vast under- 
ground pit. Van Wyck is concerned 
about how to mark the space not 
only for today, but for 300 genera- 
tions into the future. 

Earlier this year, Signs of Danger 
won the Robinson Book Prize 
given by the Canadian 
Communication Association for 
the best book in the field written by 
a Canadian scholar or one who 
works and lives in Canada. Leslie 
Regan Shade, another Concordia 
Communication Studies professor, 
is president of the Association. 

The jury found that the book 
“bridges environmental communi- 
cations, memory studies and art. .. 
Van Wyck weaves together an art- 
ful narrative of how our environ- 
mental policies today will help 
shape our language and culture.” 


In an email to CTR, he elaborat- 
ed: “It is a story about how ecologi- 
cal threat, as I develop the concept, 
is a radically new form of threat. 
Indeed, the 19th-century concepts 
of risk, liability, reparation, loca- 
tion, the insurable, and even the 
concept of casualty, no longer neat- 
ly apply.” 

He got the idea for the book 
when he read an article in Harper's 
magazine about the problem of 
building a monument at the WIPP 
to warn the present and the future 
of the danger of nuclear wastes 
that were interred beneath it. 

“At the time, I was writing about 
the philosophical conservatism of 
North American radical environ- 
mentalism, and this problem 
seemed to eclipse all these other 
ideological disputes. 

“I didn't really start working on it 
until some years later when I was 
doing my PhD at McGill. The pre- 
liminary philosophical work on 
this problem, Signs of 
Danger/Dangerous Signs: The 
Marker Project and Nuclear 
Threat, was awarded the Governor- 
General's Gold Medal by McGill.” 
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Michael Ignatieff on the pitfalls of punditry 


Journalists draw their authority from being witnesses to history 


Michael Ignatieff delivers the inaugural Reader’s Digest Public Lecture. The 





— || 


talk, held in the Science Complex auditorium, drew an overflow crowd. 


SYLVAIN COMEAU 





Given his brilliant career as a 
journalist, author of 11 books 
and commentator on interna- 
tional affairs, Michael Ignatieff 
has earned the right to put on 
airs, but he’s not interested. 

In a compelling lecture to 
Journalism students and alumni 
on Sept. 23, Ignatieff was frank 


Typewriter to high-tech, Journalism 


and modest. He provided some 
striking insights into the role of 
the journalist. 

He had been asked to speak on 
“the role of the journalist as pub- 
lic intellectual,” but he remarked, 
“I’m not sure what kind of jour- 
nalist I’ve been, and I’m not ter- 
ribly happy to be called a public 
intellectual. 

“I prefer to be called a writer; 


Newly renovated building for 30th birthday 


ALLISON MARTENS 


After years of hopscotching 
between buildings and holding 
classes in rooms so small students 
had to practically be shoehorned 
into them, the Department of 
Journalism has received the per- 
fect gift just in time for its 30th 
anniversary: a roomy, modern, 
permanent home. 

The gleaming new 
Communication Studies and 
Journalism Building isn’t your run- 
of-the-mill pile of bricks and mor- 
tar, according to Journalism direc- 
tor Enn Raudsepp, who joined the 
department in 1978 and has been 


at its helm since 1993. “The move 
into this building has to be the 
capstone of 30 years of hard work. 

“It's definitely a state-of-the art 
facility, complete with all new 
equipment and control rooms for 
both radio and television. We've 
never had a TV studio before.” 

The new facilities include a New 
Media Lab where students can 
brush up on their desktop publish- 
ing skills and new radio studios. 
Future Walter Kronkites and 
Pamela Wallins can hone their 
technique in a real television stu- 
dio, complete with an anchor 
desk, lighting grid and 
teleprompter. ~ 
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you know where you are with a 
writer. But with intellectuals, you 
always want to ask, Who 
appointed you? Show me your 
badge! Let's be frank: It’s preten- 
tious to call yourself an intellec- 
tual.” 

Ignatieff said journalists’ 
authority comes not from their 
ideas but from their sources, and 
their facts. 

“The great thing about jour- 
nalism, and its saving limitation, 
is that you only have to know 
what you know for now. Truth is 
date-stamped for a journalist, 
which saves him or her from 
being called to account if the 
facts turn out to be otherwise, 
later on. 

“When I worked at the Globe 
and Mail, | kept being told that 
all newspapers end up as fish 
wrapper. It’s very humbling, and 
good advice.” 

Intellectuals, on the other 
hand, place a capital T on Truth. 
“They make a much grander 
claim about the truth, and about 
themselves: that they see the big- 
ger picture, they see where the 
facts are headed. 

“The journalist works on a 
story, and the intellectual works 
on the master narrative, with a 
larger and more permanent 
meaning — which is exactly why 
intellectuals are so ridiculous. 
They don’t realize that the big- 
ger picture is precisely what 
human beings don’t usually get 
to see. 

“We're too close, all of us, 
including the smartest people 
who ever lived.” 

He said that while intellectu- 
als provide argument and opin- 
ion, journalists provide “just the 


“Now that we're surrounded by 
this technical excellence, our 
graduates will leave us completely 
prepared for any situation they 
may face in any newsroom in the 
country,’ said Peter Downie, coor- 
dinator of the department's broad- 
cast program and veteran CBC 
host. 

Computers and cameras are 
good for many things, but putting 
together a hard-hitting story is not 
one of them. Both Raudsepp and 
Downie stress that the new tech- 
nology is still subservient to its 
human masters, who use it merely 
as a delivery system. 

Although the department is 
now on the cutting edge, 
Raudsepp recalls when it had only 
20 rickety Olympia typewriters 
(and, perhaps coincidentally, only 


facts, ma’am.” But he reluctantly 
accepted the intellectual tag for 
himself, “as pretentious as it is,” 
and asked what gave him the 
authority even to stand and 
speak at a university. 

“The authority that some great 
journalists have had consists of 
this important fact: they were 
there. They saw it with their own 
eyes; they heard it with their own 
ears. Their authority is rooted in 


“We're too close, all 
of us, including the 
smartest people 
who ever lived.” 


their presence. 

“Edward R. Murrow was in 
war-time = London. Peter 
Jennings was at the Munich 
Olympics. 

You can’t have authority on 
any subject unless you walked 
the streets, talked to the people, 
felt scared, felt good, felt con- 
fused (and you're usually con- 
fused) about the place you're in.” 

“That is the authority I’ve 
acquired, which distinguishes 
me from commentators and aca- 
demic experts who never leave 
the library: I was there.” 

Ignatieff felt the impact of 
that statement in the former 
Yugoslavia, while working on the 
BBC-CBC documentary series 
Blood and Belonging. 

“You could talk all you want 
about ethnic cleansing, but until 
you took a drive east toward 
Belgrade and stopped off at the 
Croat villages cleared of Croats, 


or Serb villages cleared of Serbs, 
you didn’t understand just how 
diabolical ethnic cleansing actu- 
ally was.” 

Ignatieff felt the need to step 
back and examine the broader 
phenomenon of ethnic wars. 

He wrote four books on the 
subject, blurring the lines 
between the journalist and the 
intellectual. He became known 
as an interventionist, and as a 
somewhat controversial pundit. 

“It was this issue that turned 
me from a reporter into a public 
advocate of intervention in 
defence of human rights. Causes 
create public intellectuals, as 
much as public intellectuals cre- 
ate causes.” 

He warned the future journal- 
ists in the audience about the 
pitfalls of that kind of celebrity. 

“You get invited to shows, and 
little by little, you become an 
‘expert, God help you. 

“Soon, you start talking about 
things you know nothing about, 
like military strategy, and you 
become that dreaded phenome- 
non, the armchair quarterback” 
— a quick way to squander hard- 
earned authority. 

“The way journalists maintain 
their authority, on the other 
hand, is through diligent profes- 
sionalism. 

“You never print something 
you know isn’t true. You do 
everything you can to find out 
what is true. I don’t think its 
appropriate to ask a journalist to 
be a hero; it’s enough to ask him 
or her to do the job properly.” 

Ignatieff’s lecture was the first 
in an annual series hosted by the 
Journalism Department and 
funded by Reader's Digest. 


keeps pace with times 


20 students). 

“When I arrived here 27 years 
ago, it was strictly a print pro- 
gram. We gradually started to do 
radio and television but we didn't 
have the proper facilities,” 
Raudsepp said. “Everything was 


done on a very ad hoc basis.” 
Slide show 


In those days, the ability to 
improvise was paramount. Mark 
Bulgutch, a former professor and 
now senior producer at the CBC, 
recalls teaching a television course 
without cameras. Instead, 
the class narrated their stories 
accompanied by slides. 

“It was the kind of TV Fred 
Flintstone would have watched 


after a rough day at the quarry,’ 


Bulgutch reminisces in the depart- 
ment’s 30th anniversary publica- 
tion, “but it was a start.” 

It may have been rough going, 
but it was good enough to give 
CFCF host Mutsumi Takahashi 
(BA 79) a leg up into the competi- 
tive world of broadcasting. 


Gaining entry 


In 1975, journalism hopefuls 
only had to survive an interview to 
gain entry. 

That changed in 1976, and stu- 
dents who apply to the program 
today must still submit a perfectly 
penned letter of intent and com- 
plete a test to assess their writing 
skills, vocabulary and current 
events savvy. 


Continued on page 8 
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Louise Archambault wins 
prize at Toronto film festival 





Film director and Concordia 


Cinema Alumnus (BFA, MFA) Loui 





ie. 


Archambault (above) scored big at last week’s Toronto International 
Film Festival, taking home a shared City TV Award for Best Canadian 
First Feature for her first full-length film, Familia. 

The jury chose Familia for its “strong female cast, accomplished 
directing, finely observed writing and skill at balancing a variety of 


tones.” 


Archambault can place the award on her mantel next to the Claude 
Jutra Award she won in 2000 for her short film, Atomic Sake. 

Current students in the Mel Hoppenheim School of Cinema also did 
well in the recent 36th annual Canadian Student Film Festival. Camera, 
by David Boucher, won Best Production, Animation, and Open Sea, by 
Simone A. Rapisarda, took Best Production, Fiction Category. 


Excavating the roots 
of classic Greek culture 


KAREN HERLAND 





The ancient Greeks drew schol- 
ars to Concordia Sept, 23 and 24 


for this years Canadian 
Academic Institute Student 
Conference. 


Jane Francis, the only archeol- 
ogist in the Department of 
Classics, Modern Languages and 
Linguistics, put the event 
together. She is on the board of 
the Canadian Academic 
Insititute in Athens, who 
encouraged her to host the event 
and co-sponsored the event. 

The conference as been held 
at the University of Toronto and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier University, 
butthis was the first time in 
Quebec. 

The keynote speaker was 
Shelley Wachsmann, of Texas 
A&M University. 

He has been excavating the 


remains of a Persian fleet that 
sank off Greece in the 5th centu- 
ry BC. 

His video clips of excavations, 
including one ship under 3,000 
metres of water off the coast of 
Cyprus, showed how difficult it 
is to retrieve information and 
artifacts buried under the sea. 

Several Concordia current 
andpast students presented 
papers on subjects ranging from 
vase painting to sculpture and 
archeology. 

Among those who attended 
were Gerry Schaus, of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier University, who is the 
president of the board of the 
Institute. 

The Institute facilitates the 
work of Canadian scholars in 
Greece, helping with administra- 
tive problems, like permits, and 
practical issues like hostels for 
visiting students. 
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Librarians share their research 


KAREN HERLAND 


Most of us think of librarians as 
resources to help us find the infor- 
mation we need, but the 
Librarians’ Forum, held Sept. 16, 
was a chance for librarians to 
move their own research to centre 
stage. 

“It’s an opportunity for us to 
reflect on issues raised by our pro- 
fession,” said William Curran, 
Director of Libraries, in his open- 
ing remarks to the fourth annual 
Librarians’ Poster Forum, held in 
the Vanier Library. 

A key theme raised by many of 
the 13 presenters was access. 
Because librarians are the link 
between people and data, making 
that connection as comprehen- 


sive and seamless as possible is - 


key to the profession. 

Alex Guindon, recently tenured 
reference librarian at Concordia 
and president of the Forum, said 
librarians from outside Quebec 
participated for the first time this 
year. Three presenters came from 
the University of Ottawa, five were 
from Concordia and the remain- 
ing five represented other 
Montreal universities. 


Technical errors 


One of the first presentations 
was by Laura May, Collections 
Access Librarian, who studied how 
technical errors “prevent the user 
from retrieving all relevant data.” 


Her research on the ProQuest 
dissertation and thesis database 
revealed that nearly four per cent 
of errors on the site are due to 
problems with the optical recog- 
nition software being used. 
These translate into typos that 
skip certain materials in stan- 
dard searches. 

Alex Guindon has been study- 
ing copyright as an historical 
and philosophical concept for 
the last year and a half, and has 
explored the expanding defini- 
tion of protected work. 

Initially, just novels could be 
copyrighted; now musical works, 
images, translations and soft- 
ware are equally protected. In 
Canada, copyrights last 50 years 
after the death of the author. In 
the US, that period is extended 
to 70 years. 


Blurring boundaries 


Guindon is concerned about 
the shrinking boundaries of the 
public domain and the erosion of 
a distinction between ideas and 
expression. He sees the librari- 
an’s role as “a fight for user 
rights.” He praised groups like 
Creative Commons, which are 
developing broader standards of 
information sharing and fair use. 

Librarians are acutely affected 
by digital technology. Cameron 
Metcalf, from the University of 
Ottawa, shared the results of a 
user survey of that university 


library’s 
website. 

“If researchers don’t get it, 
what are undergrads doing?” he 
said. “What about the parents 
who are thinking of sending kids 
here?” His project was able to 
track navigational difficulties 
and led to concrete solutions. 

Patrick Labelle, instruction 
librarian at Concordia’s Webster 
Library, helps produce Bibliofile, 
the librarians’ newsletter for fac- 
ulty members. 


recently redesigned 


MetaFind 


He presented an initial analy- 
sis of MetaFind, a tool capable of 
searching multiple databases 
and catalogues and producing a 
single list of results. Although 
the tool is new at Concordia, 
similar search engines are con- 
troversial for librarians, who are 
concerned that quality and 
specificity might be lost. 

Labelle is just beginning his 
investigation but is unwilling to 
dismiss the possibilities. “If it 
helps some people find what 
they’re looking for, it’s useful,” he 
said. 

He ended his presentation 
with a cautionary quote from 
Roy Tennant, a digital librarian 
from California and the author 
of three books on digital libraries 
and the internet: “Only librarians 
like to search; everyone else likes 
to find.” 





Students come from across Canada 
for journalism studies at Concordia 


Continued from page 7 


In both its undergraduate and 
graduate programs, the depart- 
ment refuses two students for 
each one that it accepts, making 
it one of the most competitive 
departments to get into. 

Although applicants must 
have a minimum average of 70 
per cent to be considered, 
Raudsepp says the average suc- 
cessful applicant generally has a 
CEGEP or high school average of 
around 84 per cent. 

Students come from across 
the country to study at 
Concordia, and at the graduate 
diploma level - which requires a 


BA - Raudsepp says they are of 
all stripes. 

“We get graduate engineers, 
lawyers, commerce and music 
grads, and people from across 
the arts and sciences. We've 
even had three people with PhDs 
in the program, one veterinary 
doctor, and dozens of MAs.” 


Every newsroom 


The department’s alumni have 
infiltrated nearly every news- 
room in the country. 

In fact, Montrealers get their 
news from them every time they 
watch David Kelley (BA 85) or 
Christina Lawand (BA 90) on the 


News@Concordia 


CBC, Jamie Orchard (BA 91) on 
Global, or tune into CJAD radio 
and Andrew Carter (BA 84). 

In fact, Concordia journalism 
grads are downright unavoid- 
able, according to Linda Kay. 

The department's Pulitzer- 
Prize-winning assistant profes- 
sor, Kay is still an avid free- 
lancer. 

“One of my most memorable 
moments when I was at the 
Montreal courthouse to cover a 
story for Newsweek, and five of 
my former students were there, 
covering the same story for vari- 
ous news organizations. 

“They're my competition 
now!” 


Find the latest Concordia news at: http://news.concordia.ca/ 
News, events and announcements from the faculties, student life, alumni, athletics and 


arts & entertainment on campus 


Announcements and emergency notices from the administration. 
Links to coverage of Concordia in the media 
Photos collections of campus life, special events, new buildings 
Information on special projects and events 
We publish a regular email newsletter and, for those technology early adopters, an RSS feed. 


Find equilibrium with 
CBC’s Montreal Matters 


Home Run welcomes studio audience 
Monday at 4 p.m. in DeSéve Cinema 


Home Run, the popular CBC 
Radio driving-home show hosted 
by Bernard St. Laurent, will be 
broadcast from Concordia 
University’s DeSéve Cinema next 
Monday, Oct. 3. 

It's the kickoff for Montreal 
Matters, a month-long cluster of 
community events and radio 
show that deals with a different 
hot button topic every year. This 
edition’s theme is the work-life 
balance. 

Montreal Matters takes place 
all over the city, but here are the 
events offered by Concordia: 
Marketing Yourself: Learn how 
to sell others on your most pre- 
cious asset — yourself — with 
Marketing professors Jordan Le 
Bel and Harold Simpkins on Oct. 
21, from 12:30 - 1:30 in the J.A. 
DeSéve Cinema in the library 
complex. (For more about this 


dynamic duo, see the issue of CTR, 
Sept. 15.) 

Activ Action: Find out which 
kind of physical activity is best 
suited to your lifestyle and how 
sport can help you develop work 
and social skills with multi-tal- 
ented Applied Human Sciences 
professor Jim Gavin. Oct. 27. 11 
a.m. to 6 p.m. at the downtown 
YMCA. 

Wellness — Striking the Right 
Balance: Learn how to juggle 
work with family, leisure and 
social activities with JMSB’s 
Tracey Hecht and Kathleen Boyd 
on Oct. 28, at noon in the DeSéve 
Cinema. 

If you can, join the studio audi- 
ence for Home Run from 4 to 6 
o'clock. 

For more on Montreal Matters, 
please go to www.cbc.ca/mon- 
trealmatters. 


MONTREAL 


MATTERS 





Till We Meet Again at the D.B. Clarke 


Musical will tour for a month 


A musical set during World War II 
will play for three nights at the 
D.B. Clarke Theatre next month. 
Heather Markgraf, a Concordia 
graduate and former staff mem- 
ber, directs the show. 

Till We Meet Again follows the 
fortunes of a small group of char- 
acters through broadcasts from a 
radio station at three points dur- 
ing the war. 

The story is punctuated with 
music, publicity jingles and news 
reports. Author Daniel Langlois 
interviewed veterans to capture 
the tone of the period. 

The play was first produced in 
October 2003 at the Village 
Theatre in Hudson, which was 
founded by Markgraf. However, 
the current production features 
more music, dialogue and dance 
routines. 

The D.B. Clarke Theatre has 
been “refreshed” with new carpets 


and other visible improvements, 
according to Facility Manager 
Rebecca Doll. 

The theatre, which is accessed 
from the lobby of the Hall 
Building, is now more attractive 
for clients, and convenient for 
high-profile events. 

It is proving popular. Doll said 
the D.B. Clarke is booked every 
day but one from October through 
Christmas, including rehearsal 
and staging time. 

Till We Meet Again will be per- 
formed at 2 and 8 p.m. on Oct. 14 
and 15, and at 2 p.m. on Oct. 16. 
Ticket information is available at 
231-5084. 

After that, the show will tour 
southern Ontario before a two- 
week run at the Canadian War 
Museum in Ottawa that will coin- 
cide with Nov. 11, Remembrance 
Day. 

Karen Herland 





Chocolate 101: Homework time 
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Jordan LeBel (above, left) tries a piece of African chocolate with Laura Stanbra, director of alumni relations and devel- 
opment, and Sean Sprackett, new president of the Concordia alumni association. 


Chocolate 101, a lecture on the history and production of chocolate and how to enjoy it fully — and the sampling of fine 
chocolate afterward — was a hit at the Alumni Association's 22nd annual general meeting, held Sept. 22 in the Hall 
Building. One secret of enjoying good chocolate is to appreciate its aroma, LeBel said. This involves breathing proper- 
ly while tasting the chocolate to allow the smell of the chocolate to be fully appreciated. LeBel has been teaching mar- 
keting at Concordia, but is currently teaching in the School of Hotel Administration at Cornell University. 


Sprackett succeeds John Aylen, who is president of Montreal marketing communications firm Kelly + Aylen, He chaired 
his last CUAA board meeting on Sept. 22, just before the annual meeting. He held the position for three years. 


Aylen's term included many initiatives, including the creation of new chapters such as those of Engineering and 
Computer Science chapter and Fine Arts. Sprackett, a chartered accountant, is a senior manager with Ernst & Young 
in Montreal, who specializes in corporate tax planning and the structuring of acquisitions. 


He said one of his top priorities is to promote the mentorship program that provides links between alumni and stu- 
dents. Another is to build and diversify sources of revenue for the alumni association, including by improving the affin- 
ity programs, for example, credit cards that generate money to Concordia when one of the school's 127,000 alumni use 


them. 


Jessica Auer wins first Beny Photo Fellowship 


Continued from page 1 


later, the endowment and fellow- 
ship were in place. 

For Auer, 27, this fellowship 
helps fuel her long and winding 
journey towards graduation in the 
fall of 2006. 

“The funds from this fellowship 
are going to allow me to continue 
working on my thesis project, a 
survey of tourist destinations in 
the Americas. In the next year, I 
plan to photograph Machu Pichu 
in Peru and Iguazu Falls in 
Argentina, as well as various 
archeological sites in Mexico.” 


Wonders 


Roloff Beny was famous in the 
1950s and '60s for his spectacular 
photos of the world’s natural and 
man- made wonders. 

When asked if there were simi- 
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Jessica Auer plans to use the money from her fellowship to do a thesis project on 
tourist destinations in the Americas. 


larities between her work and that 
of Beny, Auer pointed out that “in 
the spirit of Roloff Beny, this is a 


travel fellowship. The foundation 
wanted to give funds to students 
who work outside the country.” 
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Micro-credit has some problems, fieldwork suggests 


KAREN HERLAND 





Roksana Bahramitash’s recent 
fieldwork in rural Iran suggests 
that micro-credit programs may 
not be the most effective means 
to combat poverty. 

Bahramitash is a research asso- 
ciate at the Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute. She has been research- 
ing globalization and women’s 
economic role in Egypt, Turkey 
and Iran. Her talk on Sept. 16 was 
the first of the Institute's fall sem- 
inar series. 

The micro-credit model is 
based on the Grameen Bank, 
which operated in Bangladesh in 
the 1970s. Women pool their 
resources, develop workable busi- 
ness plans and then apply for part 
of their collective funds as short- 
term loans. When the loans are 
repaid, the money goes to fund 
other projects. 

Variations on this theme were 
extremely popular in the ’70s and 
have recently reemerged. “The 
United Nations is very big on it. 
It’s fashionable,” Bahramitash 
said. She was cautious about the 
benefits. 

“We have to be suspicious 
about how and when these proj- 
ects are funded,” she warned. 
These projects require women to 
become entrepreneurs, a role that 
may not be comfortable nor even 


possible for them. 

“Governments tend to cut back 
on social services when they have 
a budget deficit,” Bahramitash 
said. This was certainly the case 
in Iran over the last several years. 
With fewer health and social 
service resources available, 
women are more likely to take on 
those tasks themselves. This is 
especially true of isolated or 
poorer women who would be 
heading single-parent families, or 
caring for elderly relatives. 

Expecting these women to 
manage cottage industries “is the 
World Bank putting the burden of 
poverty on the women them- 
selves.” The government can abdi- 
cate its responsibility because, “if 
there is poverty, it’s because the 
women themselves failed to make 
a success of micro-credit.” 

Bahramitash’s fieldwork put 
her in touch with a women 
involved in such a project in a 
small Iranian community on the 
border of Afghanistan. 

As she described it, the rural 
economy has “fallen apart” and 
the major source of employment 
is drug and arms trafficking. The 
authorities can no longer main- 
tain order and “the national 
organizations which should assist 
poor people are just not present.” 

Bahramitash blamed the U.S. 
presence in Afghanistan for the 


increased production and pro- 
cessing of opium, and described 
the situation as “neo-liberalism 
meets neo-conservatism.” 
Micro-credit projects are inad- 
equate in such a dangerous and 


corrupt context. Even with the 


best of intentions, the need is too 
great for the resources available. 

In the region Bahramitash vis- 
ited, more than 200 households 
had been divided into about two 
dozen sub-groups. 

Unfortunately, the demand is 
far greater than the resources 
available. Those who get funds 
tend to be those who are able to 
contribute. 

“Women were waiting for three 
years for $300. Some of their sto- 
ries were _heart-breaking.” 
Bahramitash said women were 
clearly frustrated by how difficult 
it was to get even a piece of an 
already inadequate pie. On the 
other hand, she acknowledged 
that by bringing them together, 
the program did empower women 
to negotiate with local authori- 
ties. 

She urged the roughly 50 people 
who attended her talk to lobby 
the Canadian government to 
ensure that our foreign policies 
do not make a difficult situation 
worse. 

This approach would be more 
helpful than some North 


Something for everyone at Used Book Fair 


Textbooks to mysteries to cookbooks, and maybe 
even a treasure 
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Staff volunteers Jean Doehring (left) and Susan Hawke sort through hundreds of books for the ninth annual Concordia 
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ezzanine Oct. 3 and 4 


Used Book Sale. “You find some pretty interesting things, like yellowed news clippings, recipes, and postcards,” Hawke 
said. “Last year, we even found a typed letter from [The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe author] C.S. Lewis.” 

The sale takes place next Monday and Tuesday, Oct. 3 and 4, on the Mezzanine of the Hall Building, with all proceeds 
going to the Multi-Faith Chaplaincy’s Student Emergency Food Fund and a $1,000 student scholarship. 
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Roksana Bahramitash wears clothing produced by women in rural Iran as part of 
a micro-credit project. Despite elaborate embroidery work, an outfit like this costs 
the equivalent of only $20, about $7 of which goes to the woman who produces it. 


American feminist initiatives that 
amount to “bigger sisters who go 
and save little [more helpless] sis- 
ters.” 

Some of Bahramitash’s ideas on 
these issues are expanded in her 


forthcoming book Liberation 
from Liberalization: Gender and 
Globalization in South East Asia. 
Copies will be available when she 
speaks in the Samuel Bronfman 
Centre atrium on Oct. 13. 





Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
Hubert Guindon Lecture 
Series 


Inaugural address 








Kurt Jonassohn, Professor Emeritus 
“The Comparative Study of Genocides” 


Friday, Oct. 7, at 5 p.m. 
J.A. de Séve Cinema, 
1400 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 





Scholarships for Lebanese students 


If you are of Lebanese descent and 
didn’t know that the Lebanese 
Canadian Heritage Society has 
been supporting Montreal stu- 
dents for nearly 40 years now, 
now's the time to get acquainted 
with this organization. 

The Association gives out 
scholarships worth $700 each to 
students at any stage in their 
post-secondary education, from 
undergraduate to the postgradu- 
ate level. There is no cap on the 
number of awards handed out 
each year, so the number of schol- 
arships is directly linked to the 
number of applicants. 

Although academic perform- 


ance is considered, more weight is 
given to financial need. 
Candidates must discuss their sit- 
uation in a letter to the 
Association’s Board of Trustees 
and submit to an_ interview. 
Pending approval by the Board, 
awards are generally dispensed 
one to two months after receipt of 
the application. 

Best of all, there's no deadline: 
Applications are accepted year- 
round. 

For more information and to 
request an application form, con- 
tact the LCHA at 274-3583 or e- 
mail lsca@bellnet.ca 

Allison Martens 
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Wrestler named top athletics student 
Nine varsity athletes with outstanding academics 


ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT 





Concordia wrestler Tyler 
Marghetis was named one of the 
Canadian Interuniversity Sport 
(CIS) Top 8 Academic All- 
Canadians for the 2004-05 sea- 
son. 

Every year, a growing number 
of CIS student-athletes are rec- 
ognized as academic  all- 
Canadians, having maintained a 
grade point average (GPA) of 80 
per cent or better over the aca- 
demic year while playing on one 
of their university’s varsity 
teams. 

In 2004-05, more than 2,000 
student athletes achieved this 
status. Among these, one female 
and one male from each CIS 
regional association were select- 
ed as Top 8 Academic All- 
Canadians. 

Marghetis, along with McGill 
University soccer player Danielle 
Day, were named the top student 
athletes from the Quebec 
Student Sports Federation. 


Wrestling golds 


A 21-year-old native of 
Ottawa, Tyler Marghetis cap- 


tured his second consecutive 
individual gold medal at the CIS 
wrestling championship last 
winter in the 76-kilogram cate- 
gory and went on to represent 
Canada at the 2005 Summer 





Tyler Marghetis is in mathematics, 
with a minor in philosophy, and has a 
4.07 GPA. 
World University Games 
Turkey. 

In his rookie university season 
in 2002-03, he had already 
claimed a silver medal at the CIS 


in 


nationals. 

A pure and applied mathemat- 
ics major with a minor in philos- 
ophy, Marghetis maintained a 
4.07 GPA (out of 4.30) in 2004-05 
to earn a place on the Dean's List 
and the President’s Academic 
Award. 

Each member of the CIS Top 8 
receives a Tissot watch as well as 


a gift of $500. 
Nine Stingers 


In all, nine Stinger athletes 
were named CIS academic all- 
Canadians. Concordia University 
considers a 3.7 GPA out of 4.3 the 
academic all-Canadian standard. 

The other eight are: Emilie 
Ruel, who plays women’s basket- 


ball and is in a Linguistics pro- | 


gram; women’s hockey players 
Andrea Dolan, who studies 
Political Science, Meggy Hatin- 
Leveillée, in Psychology, and 
Patrice Thériault, who is in 
Finance; rugby player Marnie 
Augello, who studies Sociology; 
soccer players Vanessa O’Bree , in 
Management, and Chris Huggins, 
in Psychology; and wrestler 
Anthony Ronci, who is in a pro- 
gram in Industrial Engineering. 


Hockey coach helps finance 
students in Point St. Charles 


ALLISON MARTENS 





Head Hockey Coach Kevin Figsby 
has another life outside 
Concordia, and it includes some 
wonderful work in his community. 

Kevin was the chair of organ- 
izing committee for the Point St. 
Charles Hall of Recognition 
induction luncheon, held last 
Saturday at the YMCA on Ash 
Ave. 

Last year’s inaugural edition 
raised more than $14,000 for Y 
programs in the working-class 
district of south Montreal. It 
provided scholarships to two 
post-secondary students named 
in memory of two teenagers 
from the Point. 

One of last year’s winners was 
Danny Parr, who wasn't in 
school at the time, but expressed 
the desire to go to Concordia. 
Now, he’s not only registered in 
the Mel Hoppenheim School of 
Cinema, but he has had projects 
shown at Robert Redford’s 
Sundance Festival and at the 
recent Toronto Film Festival. 

At this year's celebratory 
luncheon, nine scholarships 
were awarded to young men and 
women from the Point, and sev- 





eral of the recipients will soon 
be Concordia students. 

For “about 150” photos from 
the event, go to www.thepoint.ca. 








— wads rae at 

Kevin Figsby chaired the organizing 
committee for the Point St. Charles 
Hall of Recognition inaugural lunch- 
eon, where nine scholarships were 
awarded. 





Football Stingers tearing up the turf, have yet to lose a game 


ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT 


The No, 8-ranked Concordia 
Stingers men’s football squad con- 
tinues to tear up the turf like a 
force of nature, racking up a win- 
loss ratio of 4-0 in the first month 
of the season. 

On Sept. 17, Quarterback Scott 
Syvret threw three touchdown 
passes and ran in a fourth major 
to help the Stingers to a 49-14 vic- 
tory over the Sherbrooke Vert et 
Or before 1,582 fans in the pound- 
ing rain at Concordia Stadium. 

Syvret completed 23 of 31 pass- 
es for 323 yards and the three 
touchdowns. He did not throw an 
interception. His favorite targets 
were fifth-year wideout Dan Mott, 
who caught six passes for passes 
73 yards and his first-ever touch- 
down, as well as Nick Scissons 
and Blake Butler. 

Overall the Stingers rolled up 
441 yards of offence. 

It was a rough day for the 
Sherbrooke offence, who com- 
piled 276 yards but turned over 
the ball six times. Quarterback 
Marc-André Tougas completed 
eight of 17 passes for 120 yards, 
one touchdown and three inter- 
ceptions. He also fumbled the ball 
twice. 

Samuel Giguere was the top 
receiver, with six catches for 87 
yards and a touchdown. Alain 


Dorval carried the ball seven 
times for 90 yards. 

On defence, Concordia had 
interceptions from Moe Sidibe, 
Junior Bishop, Jermaine Blake and 
Sylvester Sarfo who took it back 
46 yards for a touchdown. 
Linebacker Patrick Donovan 
racked up 11 solo tackles, an 
assist and a forced fumble. 

The following week, the 
Stingers delivered a solid trounc- 
ing to the Bishop's Gaiters, beat- 
ing them with a score of 31-17 on 
that team’s home turf in 
Lennoxville. 

On Sept. 24, 2,500 Gaiters 
fans looked on as unstoppable 
Stingers wide receiver Mike 
Renaud led the charge, snagging 
six passes for 157 yards and two 
touchdowns, including one 26- 
yard strike. 

Renaud’s first score came on a 
30-yard pass from quarterback 
Scott Syvret in the first quarter. 
Syvret completed 22 of 32 passes 
for 335 yards and three touch- 
downs in three quarters of play. 

Wideout Dan Mott also benefit- 
ed from Syvret’s precision passing, 
catching nine passes for 122 
yards. Mott continues to lead the 
country in receiving with 32 
receptions this season. 

The Stingers offensive line, 
led by Bren Buckley and Connor 
Smith, was at the heart of the 


Concordia’s Mathieu Cété makes a run for it while Blake Butler clears his path in a game against Sherbrooke on Sept. 17. The 
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Stingers smothered the Vert et Or 49-14 in the driving rain at Concordia Stadium. Their next home game is Oct. 15 against the 
Université de Montréal Carabins for the Shrine Bowl, with ticket proceeds benefiting the Shriners Hospital for Children. 


Gaiters’ problems and ensured 
Syvret had ample time to find his 
receivers. 

Defensively, middle linebacker 
Patrick Donovan tallied 11 solos 
and two assists for a total of 12 
tackles. He is the second leading 


tackler in the CIS with 39 tackles 
in four games. 
All-star cornerback Moe 
Sidibe, who is projected to be a 
*top pick in the 2006 CFL entry 
draft, hauled in two intercep- 
tions. 


The Stingers’ next game is 
against the Laval Rouge et Or - 
which is also undefeated — on 
Oct. 2. They return to Concordia 
Stadium on Oct. 15 to take on the 
Université de Montréal Carabins 
in the Shrine Bowl. 
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Events, notices and classified ads must reach the Intemal Rélations Department (BC-120) no later than 5 p.m.on Thursday, the week prior 
to the Thursday publication. They can be submitted by e-mail (ctr@alcor.concordia.ca) with the subject heading classified ad. 
For more information, please contact Allison Martens at 848-2424 ext.4579. 





ART 


VAV Gallery 
Student-run gallery in the Visual Arts Building, 1392 René- 
Lévesque W. http://www.vavgallery.com 


Leonard & Bina Ellen Art Gallery 

Open Tuesday to Saturday,noonto 6 p.m.LB-165.Free admis- 
sion, wheelchair accessible. Info at ext. 4750. Http://ellen- 
gallery.concordia.ca 


* UNSTILLED LIVES: DESTINY DEACON AND EVERGON 

Until Oct. 1. As part of the Le mois de la photo a Montréal. 
Consists of two groups of large format photographs that 
explore the narrative and performative potential of objects, 
as well as their ability to evoke and provoke. 

+ EXHIBIT TOUR with curator Martha Langford (in English), 
Sept. 29 at 4:30 p.m. 


+ VECHO DES LIMBES 

Oct. 13 - Nov. 19. Works by David Altmejd, Patrice Duhamel, 
Michael A. Robinson and Eve K. Tremblay. This exhibition 
explores the incessant communication that occurs between 
the world of external phenomena and that of intemal repre- 
sentations. Inspired by the literary work of Lewis Carroll, this 
project invites one to enter — just as Alice pursued the White 
Rabbit — into parallel worlds that attempt to describe tran- 
sitory states. 


OSCAR PETERSON CONCERT HALL 


Located at 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. Box Office: Mon.-Fri, 9:30 
a.m. -noon and 1:30 p.m.-4:30 p.m., ext. 4848. For full list- 
lings of events::http://oscar.concordia.ca 





My Country: A Retrospective Look, 30 years later 
Organized by the Alumni Association of Lycée Gia Long. 
Special quest artists: Khanh Ly, Mai Huong, Doan Chinh, 
Quynh Gia ,, Hai Phong and The Waves Orchestra. 

Oct. 1, 7:30 p.m. Tickets: $60 (VIP) and $40 (regular). 
Information: lechaunguyen@hotmail.com 


La Valchiria 

Theatre troupe La Barcaccia in an Italian-language play. 
Oct. 2, 2:45 p.m. Tickets available at the box office and on 
the Admission network: $10 (service charges applicable). 


MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


Writers Read at Concordia Series 

Brooklyn-based poets and creative writing professors 
MATTHEA HARVEY and CHRISTIAN HAWIKEY will lead a panel 
discussion on writing, publishing and teaching, Sept. 30, 2- 
4p.m. in H-763. 


Premiere Screening: "Life Afterile Ste-Croix” 

On Sept. 30 at7:30 p.m. at the Déseve Cinema, the 
Department of History will sponsor the first Montreal 
screening of the documentary film, Life After lle St-Croix pro- 
duced by Concordia History Professor Ronald Rudin. For 
more information, call 848-2424 ext. 2428. Free admission. 


Gnema Politica 
Presents the documentary film Haiti: An Untold Story. Oct. 3 
at7 p.m. in H-110. Free admission. 


Peace and Conflict Resolution Film Series 

Following the genocide of the 1990s, Rwanda is rebuilding 
its physical and administrative infrastructure, but its most 
difficult task is to foster reconciliation between the Hutu and 
Tutsi. Gacaca: Living Together Again in Rwanda? Follows the 
first steps in a bold experiment in reconciliation: The Gacaca 
Tribunals, Oct. 6, 6:45 p.m., D.B. Clarke Theatre (Hall 
Building). Post-film commentary by Dr. Peter Stoett, 
Department of Political Science, Concordia University. 


Concert of Classical Guitar and Dance 

Embrace musical masterpieces enlivened with dance 
expression. Presented by New Age Dance Inc. Oct. 8, 8 p.m. 
at Concordia D.B. Clarke Theatre (comer Bishop and de 
Maisonneuve). All proceeds benefit the Red Cross. For tickets 
information call 790-1243 or visit www.admission.com 


Concordia Toastmaster's Gub 

Would you like to become an effective communicator? You 
can master skills to help you formulate and express your 
ideas, improve your ability to listen and evaluate other peo- 
ple's ideas. We can help you get rid of that nervousness 
when you are asked to speak, all done in a positive and 
supportive environment. We meet every Monday evening 
from 6-8 pm in H-760. For more information, contact 
Susan Ehret at 637-0190 or susanehret@sympatico.ca or 
visit http://www. angelfire.com/co/TOASTMC 


LECTURES 


Simone de Beauvoir Institute Seminar Series 

Dr. Lillian S. Robinson will give a presentation titled “From 
Greeks to Geeks: Feminist Mythologies in the Comics” 
onSept. 30 at 1:30 p.m.in MU-101 (2170 Bishop). 


Beckett-Baxter Memorial Lecture 

The Faculty of Fine Arts presents internationally renowned 
film scholar David Bordwell who will speak on the topic of 
“Network Narratives and Small-World Stories: New 
Narrative in Hollywood?" dealing with the sort of narra- 
tive we associate with NASHVILLE and more recently, 
MAGNOLIA. Oct. 17 at 5 p.m. in LB-125. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STREETS CAFE 


Open to everyone, Café sessions take place in both English 
and French. For details and a full list of events, visit 
http://www_univcafe.concordia.ca/html/home/htm! or 
contact Eric Abitbol at ext. 3967. 

+ LATIN AMERICA; ITS YOUTH AND ITS SOCIAL MOVEMENTS: 
THEFIGHT FOR A MORE FAIR SOCIETY. Moderated by Gerardo 
Sierra and Lynne Cooper. Oct. 2, 6 p.m. Café ’Utopik, 552 
Ste-Catherine E. 

+ CREATIVE DISSENT: CAN ART BECOME ACTIVISM/CAN 
ACTIVISM BECOME ART? With quests Ted Little and Peter 
Gibson (aka. Roadsworth). Oct. 9., 6:30 — 8:30 p.m. at 
Zeke’ Gallery, 3955 St-Laurent Blvd. 


CILS organizes a series of workshops for faculty and teach- 
ing assistants to enhance their teaching skills. For a full list of 
workshops and registration, call ext. 2495 or visit: 
http://teaching.concordia.ca/workshops/ 


+ CRITICAL THINKING 

Research tells us that only those who “think through” the 
content of their matter truly leam it. Only when the content 
takes root in the thinking of students, does it transform the 
way they think. This “hands-on” workshop will provide 
strategies for infusing instruction on critical thinking direct- 
ly into content areas. Oct. 21, 10 a.m. 12 p.m. in AD 210. 


Join Concordia’s faculty, staff, students, alumni and friends 

for the 15" annual fun-filled walk between the Sir George Williams 
and Loyola campuses to raise money for student scholarships 

and bursaries. Lots of great prizes to be won! For more information, 
visit http://shuffle.concordia.ca/ or e-mail shuffle2005@concordia.ce 
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LANGUAGE SERVICES 


Editing, proofreading, tutoring and translation 

From French into English by experienced Concordia graduate 
to students in any discipline and at every level. Price is nego- 
tiable. Please call 223-3489 or e-mail biancageo@yahoa.com 


Language Exchange: French/English/Chinese 
ESL student at Concordia seeks language practice with 


*  English/French speakers, and would help those interested in 


Chinese language or culture with their language skills in 
retum. E-mail tyuirose@hotmail.com 

Word Processing 

Tape transcription, term papers, manuscripts, CVs. Near 
Atwater & Souvenir. Call Carole at 937-8495. 


SELF-HELP AND SUPPORT 


Peer Support Program 

Stressed about assignments? Frantic about finances? 
Emotional worries? We're students who are here for other 
students to listen, give information and refer! SGW: Monday 
~ Thursday, 11 am - 5 pm. Annex Z (2090 MacKay), Room 05. 
At Loyola: Tuesdays, 12 pm - 4 pm in the Guadagni Lounge. 
Drop in and check us out! Or phone 848-2424 x 2859. 





~ Legal Information Services now open 


Legal Information Services offers free, confidential informa- 
tion and assistance to all students, faculty and staff at 
Concordia University. asses or working during the day? We 
are open Wednesday evening until 8 p.m. By appointment 
only, call 848-2424 ext. 4960. For more information, visit 
hhttp://supportservices.concordia. ca/legalinformationservices 


Thinking about quitting smoking? 

A group smoking cessation program for faculty and staff 
who are serious about quitting. Weekly two-hour sessions 
for eight weeks, facilitated by health care professionals from 
Concordia Health Services. Space is limited, $20 participation 
fee. Learn more in our free information session, Oct. 6 from 
12-1 p.m. in H-771. Call ext. 3667 to register. Please note 
food is not permitted in the conference room. 


Employee Assistance Program 

A voluntary, confidential counselling and information serv- 
ice available 24/7 to all employees eligible for health bene- 
fits at Concordia, including their immediate family. English 
Services: 1-800-361-4765. French Services: 1-800-387- 
5676. Visit the EAP web site at: eap.concordia.ca 


GMAT Preparation Seminars 

Want to pass your GMAT? Prep seminars start soon. For more 
information, visit http://Avww.advantagemontrealsemi- 
nars.com. 


CPR COURSES 


Courses are offered monthly through the Concordia 
University Environmental Health and Safety Office. For more 
information and prices call ext. 4877. All courses are recog- 
nized by the Quebec Heart and Stroke Foundation. 
Http://www.conoordia.ca/ehs 


MULTI-FAITH CHAPLAINCY 





SCHEDULE OF EUCHARISTS (ROMAN CATHOLIC) IN THE 
LOYOLA CHAPEL: Sundays at 5 p.m., Mon.-Wed.at 12:05 p.m. 
Thurs.-Fri. Communion at 12:05 p.m. 


Krishnamurti Video Talks 

This semester's theme, LOVE, SEX AND PLEASURE will be 
explored in the films Does Pleasure Bring Happiness? (Oct. 
7) and Finding out What Love is (Oct. 14). Screenings take 
place at 12:30 p.m. in SP 365.01 at the Loyola Campus or 
at 8:30 p.m. in H-420. Free admisson, donations appred- 
ated. For more information, call 937-8869. 

Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 

A vegan meal served in a welcoming atmosphere with great 
community and conversations. Drop by between 5-7 p.m. 
in Annex Z, Room 105-106. Mother Hubbard requests a 
donation of $2 to restock her cupboards. For more informa- 
tion or to volunteer, contact Ellie Hummel at 
mohubbs@alcor.concordia.ca 


APARTMENTS 


Westmount 7 1/2 

Upper duplex for rent on Grosvenor. Beautifully renovated 
7 1/2 + powder room. Sunny, spacious and close to all 
amenities. Includes appliances and washer/dryer. Available 
Oct.1.$2,200 + utilities. Call 486-7892 


Charming NDG duplex 

Above Sherbrooke St. in 90 year-old and impeccably main- 
tained duplex. Walking distance to two buses and two metro 
stations. Three bedrooms, high ceilings, skylight, bay and 
crankcase windows, all appliances, laundry room, vignette 
parking, front and back balconies. $1200/month, available 
mid-December. Call Michael, 345-0131 ext. 224 or e-mail 
michael .kraus@messf.gouv.gc.ca 


House for rent in LaSalle 

Immaculate lower 5 1/2 in semi-detached duplex. 
Playroom, garage, private yard, driveway. Near Place LaSalle 
shopping centre. Easy access to metro stations. Quiet, resi- 
dential neighbourhood. Non-smokers only. One cat permit- 
ted. Immediate occupancy. $900 per month unheated, oil 
furnace. References required. Call Julia at 848-2424 ext. 
3401. 


Sublet near Guy metro 

Fully and tastefully furnished 3 1/2 available for sublet of not 
less than 5-6 months. One closed bedroom. Close to 
Concordia and McGill, all amenities. $995/mo. includes 
heat/electricity, phone, cable TV, Intemet and more. No pets, 
non-smokers only. References required. Photos available via 
e-mail. Call 846-1864 or e-mail dsgitane@moris.org 


10 minutes from Loyola Campus 

Sunny, newly-tenovated 5 1/2 upper duplex in NDG with 
hardwood floors, 3 bedrooms, 2 balconies. Fridge, stove 
induded, laundry in basement. Parking on driveway. 
Owners live in lower unit. $950/mo. Call 487-4473 between 
6-10p.m. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Photography supplies for sale 

Negative tank developer, $20; Ilford chemicals: Rapid fixer, 
stop bath, black and white paper and film developer, $4 
each; Durst (35 photo enlarger, $70; 3 developing trays 
with 3 sets of tongs, $15; Darkroom light, $10. Call 835- 
1554 or e-mail photo_supplies@yahoo.ca 


Furniture/Accessories for sale 

Wood base for futon, $50; New electric BBQ, $40; Green 
loveseat, $100; Typewriter, $75; Bontempi electric key- 
board, $100. Phone 367-4190 after 6 p.m. All prices nego- 
tiable. 





For more listings, please visit ar. concordia.ca 


Phyllis Lambert 


Sandy Pearimani, { 


Bernard Shapiro 
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